AN AVERAGE 

4,200 

VETERANS DIE BY 
FIREARM SUICIDE 
EVERYYEAR-ABOUT 

11 

DEATHS A DAY. 


THOSE WHO SERVE 

ADDRESSING FIREARM SUICIDE AMONG 
MILITARY VETERANS 

INTRODUCTION 

During a five-day period in April 2019, three veterans died by suicide at Veterans Affairs 
facilities. In Dublin, Georgia, a 28-year-old veteran died inside his car in the parking lot of 
a VA medical center. 1 The next day, at a VA hospital less than 200 miles away in Decatur, 
Georgia, a 68-year-old veteran died outside the main entrance of the hospital. 2 And 
shortly after that, a veteran died by suicide inside the waiting room of a VA clinic in 
Austin, Texas. 3 

Guns were used in all three suicides. 

In June, the US Senate Committee on Veterans' Affairs convened to discuss "the power 
of community" in addressing the challenges often faced by those who have served in 
the military. Moving testimony was given by members of this community, which included 
veterans, the leaders of veteran service organizations, and military family members. 

But in the more than 20 pages of testimony submitted to the committee, the risk that 
firearms pose was mentioned only once . 4 Gun ownership and training among those 
who serve in our nation's military has long been a fundamental component of our armed 
forces, but we cannot address veteran suicide without talking about guns. 


FINDINGS 

Veteran firearm suicide is a virulent strain of a larger crisis. 

Firearm suicide is a significant public health crisis in the United States, claiming the 
lives of over 22,000 Americans every year. 5 The problem is not getting better: The 
firearm suicide rate has increased 19 percent over the past decade. 6 Approximately 
one in five of these firearm suicides are by veterans. 7 An average of 4,200 veterans 
die by firearm suicide every year—about 11 deaths a day. 8 Over the past decade, the 
veteran firearm suicide rate has increased dramatically. Between 2005 (the earliest year 
for which veteran suicide data are available) and 2017, the rate increased nearly every 
year, from 16.2 veteran firearm suicides per 100,000 people in 2005 to 21.5 per 100,000 
in 2017—a roughly 33 percent increase. During the same time period, the rate of firearm 
suicide among non-veterans increased 23 percent (from 6.7 to 8.2 per 100,000 people). 9 

THE VETERAN FIREARM SUICIDE RATE HAS INCREASED 33 PERCENT SINCE 2005. 
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Gun ownership increases the likelihood of firearm suicide, and suicide 
attempts are nearly always lethal. 

The dynamics of suicide are complex, involving factors like poverty, unemployment, 
substance abuse, and mental illness. 10 But one thing is clear: Easy access to firearms 
during a moment of crisis can mean the difference between life and death. Personal or 
household gun ownership increases the risk of suicide by three times. 11 Firearms are a 
particularly lethal means of self-harm, with a fatality rate of approximately 85 percent. 12 
By comparison, less than 5 percent of people who attempt suicide using other methods 
die. 13 Most people who survive a suicide attempt do not go on to die by suicide. 14 Limiting 
gun access in even one moment can ensure veterans live on as valued and valuable 
members of American communities. 

FIREARM SUICIDES MAKE UP... 


2/3 

OF ALL GUN DEATHS. 

1/2 

OF ALL SUICIDES. 


Veterans are more likely to own guns than non-veterans and are more likely to 
die by firearm suicide. 

Nearly 45 percent of veterans (44.9 percent) report owning guns (compared to 20 percent 
of non-veterans), 15 and in 2017, the most recent year of available data, veterans were 1.5 
times more likely than non-veterans to die by suicide. 16 Our country's veterans 
are at a heightened risk of suicide, and firearms—the most lethal among commonly 
used methods of self-harm—are the prevailing method of suicide among veterans. 17 

On average, two-thirds (68.2 percent) of suicides among veterans are by firearm, 18 
compared to non-veteran adults, where about half of all suicides are with a firearm. 19 
In fact, the use of guns in veteran suicide is becoming more and more frequent; in 
2017, 69.4 percent of veteran suicides were by gun—the highest it has been in the 
last decade. 20 


FIREARMS ARE THE PREVAILING METHOD OF SUICIDE AMONG VETERANS. 
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Firearms are increasingly used in suicides among female veterans. 

The proportion of firearm suicide among female veterans is lower than among 
males (43.2 and 70.7 percent, respectively). 21 Compared to other methods, suicide by 
firearm has also increased over time among female veterans. From 2005 to 2017, the 
proportion of suicide deaths by firearms increased nearly 26 percent among female 
veterans (from 34.3 to 43.2 percent), whereas the proportion of suicide deaths by 
firearms among male veterans increased 2.8 percent in the same period (from 68.8 to 
70.7 percent). 22 Female veterans are more likely than civilian women to use a gun to die 
by suicide—43.2 percent compared to 31.3 percent for female non-veterans. 23 Women 
are the fastest-growing veteran group, currently comprising about 9 percent of the US 
veteran population. 24 As this population grows, gun suicide prevention among female 
veterans will become more urgent. 25 

MORE SUICIDES BY FEMALE VETERANS ARE BY GUN THAN EVER 
BEFORE—A NEARLY 26 PERCENT INCREASE SINCE 2005. 
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The West has the highest rate of veteran firearm suicides of any region. 

The West has the highest rate of veteran firearm suicides, followed closely by the 
South (23.6 and 22.6 veteran firearm deaths per 100,000 people, respectively). 26 
The Northeast has the lowest rate of veteran firearm suicide, and the Midwest has the 
second lowest (19.0 and 13.9 veteran firearm deaths per 100,000 people, respectively). 27 
The gap between rates of veteran suicide by gun is quite large; the region where this 
phenomenon is the worst—the West—has rates roughly 70 percent higher than the 
region where veteran gun suicide occurs at the lowest rate—the Northeast. 28 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Nationwide, 53,230 military veterans died by gun suicide in the period between 2005 
and 2017—more than 13 times the number of service members who were killed in action 
during the United States engagements in Afghanistan, Iraq, and Syria combined (4,076). 29 
Veterans faced unique challenges during their service and face unique challenges when 
they come home. And because they are more likely than the general population to own 
firearms, veterans are now facing a uniquely deadly firearm suicide crisis. Addressing the 
unique role guns play is an integral part of efforts to end veteran suicide. The following 
are evidence-backed recommendations to address today's high and rising rates of 
veteran firearm suicide: 

4,076 53,230 

service members were killed in action military veterans died by gun suicide 

during US engagements in Afghanistan, in the period between 2005 and 2017. 

Iraq, and Syria combined. 
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ONE IN THREE 
VETERAN GUN 
OWNERS STORE 
AT LEAST ONE 
OF THEIR 
FIREARMS 
LOADED AND 
UNLOCKED. 


We need to identify veterans in crisis and temporarily remove access to firearms. 

IBiftliiia; llitelll'MBaw hich allow for temporary firearm removal during times of crisis and 
are sometimes referred to as "red flag" laws, have been shown to reduce suicide in states 
where they have been implemented. 30 Risk-mitigation planning is critical to preventing 
suicide. For families and friends of veterans, this plan can include steps to intervene 
by utilizing these laws, which allow immediate family members and law enforcement to 
petition a court for an order to temporarily remove guns from dangerous situations. If a 
court finds that a person poses a serious risk of injuring themselves with a firearm, that 
person is temporarily prohibited from purchasing and possessing guns, and any guns 
they already own are held by law enforcement or another authorized party while the 
order is in effect. 

While not all veterans seek the services of the Veterans Health Administration (VHA), the 
agency's prominence suggests that it can, when not in conflict with patient confidentiality, 
work within established Extreme Risk laws to protect at-risk veterans by temporarily 
preventing their access to firearms. Extreme Risk laws, currently in place in 17 states and 
DC, 31 have been proven to reduce firearm suicides. Following Connecticut's increased 
enforcement of its Extreme Risk law, one study found the law to be associated with a 14 
percent reduction in the state's firearm suicide rate. And in Indiana, in the 10 years after 
the state passed its Extreme Risk law in 2005, the state's firearm suicide rate decreased 
by 7.5 percent. 32 Warning signs that someone is suicidal are often most apparent to 
household or family members, and while it can sometimes feel like there is nothing that 
can be done, requesting an Extreme Risk Protection Order is one thing people can do . 

We need to promote secure storage practices in order to put time and distance 
between those contemplating suicide and their guns. 

Secure firearm storage is yet another way to disrupt access to lethal means for suicide. 
And experts agree: In order to prevent access at critical moments, firearm storage should 
include three best practices—unloading the ammunition, locking the firearm, and storing 
the firearm and ammunition in separate locations. 

Veterans are more likely to own firearms—six, on average—than non-veterans. 33 Secure 
storage practices are likely familiar to military service members and veterans as military- 
issued guns have storage specifications. However, personal weapons may be treated 
differently: A 2018 survey found that one in three veteran gun owners store at least one 
of their firearms loaded and unlocked. 34 Encouraging veterans to treat personal weapons 
with the same focus on safety expected of the storage of their military-issued weapon is 
just one way we can fight gun suicides in military communities. 

We need more public and veteran awareness about the inherent risks of 
firearm access. 

Many Americans are unaware of the threat firearms in the home can pose with respect 
to suicide. Access to a firearm increases the risk of suicide three-fold for all family 
members. 35 Veterans are more likely to own firearms than non-veterans (44.9 percent 
and 20.0 percent, respectively), and a majority (63.1 percent) cite protection as a primary 
reason for firearm ownership. 36 But when asked, only 6 percent of veterans agree that 
having a gun in the home is a suicide risk factor. 37 Building public awareness about the 
inherent risk of firearm access may empower gun-owning veterans or their families to 
mitigate risks. 

We need to empower veteran gun owners who know they are at risk. 

Sometimes, a person at risk of suicide knows it. Veterans with firearms in their homes 
can work with friends, family members, or physicians to put a plan in place to temporarily 
store their firearms with a friend or relative or in a storage facility, and/or limit their own 
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ROUGHLY TWO IN 
THREE AMERICANS 
WHO ATTEMPT 
SUICIDE WILL VISIT 
A HEALTHCARE 
PROFESSIONAL IN 
THE MONTH BEFORE 
THE ATTEMPT. 


THE DYNAMICS 
AFFECTING VETERAN 
SUICIDE ARE COMPLEX, 
BUT FOR THE MORE 
THAN 9 MILLION 
VETERANS WHO 
USE THE AGENCY’S 
SERVICES EACH YEAR, 
THE VHA COULD PLAY A 
MEANINGFUL ROLE IN 
PREVENTING SUICIDE. 


ability to acquire new guns in times of crisis. Voluntary Do Not Buy lists (sometimes called 
Voluntary Prohibition lists), currently being piloted in Washington state, empower people 
to put themselves on a list that prevents them from purchasing guns. 38 Like Extreme Risk 
laws, discussed above, these laws are intended to temporarily disrupt gun access. 

In Washington, for example, voluntary waivers of firearm rights prohibit the person 
from purchasing or receiving a firearm through a gift or transfer. The person may file a 
revocation of the voluntary waiver at anytime after 7 calendar days have passed. Further 
public awareness and comprehensive implementation through relevant state-based 
agencies are necessary to give power to those who know they are at risk by enabling 
them to take potentially life-saving action. 

We need healthcare professionals to have conversations about gun access 
and suicide risk. 

The responsibility to identify suicide risks should not fall just to veterans. Roughly 
two in three Americans who attempt suicide will visit a healthcare professional in the 
month before the attempt. 39 One survey of veterans already receiving mental health 
care found that more than half (55.6 percent) of patients with a suicide plan had guns 
in the household. 40 Medical professionals have an important role to play in discussing 
behavioral risks with their patients. 

Counseling for Access to Lethal Means (CALM) is one program designed to equip medical 
professionals with language for discussing this risk with their patients, and it has already 
been piloted by some VHA facilities. Providers who have received this training are more 
likely to counsel clients on the importance of restricting access to lethal means. 41 And 
while these conversations may be challenging, a majority of US gun owners, including 
veterans, agree that it is appropriate for clinicians to talk about firearm safety with their 
patients. 42 These conversations could save lives. 

We need more research on the effectiveness of existing initiatives 
to combat suicide. 

There are a number of innovative programs across the country with the objective 
of bringing suicide prevention information directly to gun owners. These include a 
partnership between suicide prevention and firearm safety organizations to bring 
mandatory training sessions to those seeking concealed-carry permits in Utah. 43 
Likewise, the Gun Shop Project in New Hampshire, which provides suicide prevention 
literature at firearm retailers, has been adopted in 10 other states. 44 Although some 
research demonstrates the impact of the Gun Shop Project in New Hampshire, rigorous 
evaluation of training programs for firearm purchasers and public awareness campaigns 
is needed in order to provide further information on their efficacy in reducing gun suicide 
throughout the country, particularly among veterans. 

We need to understand how VHA services affect veteran gun suicide. 

Between 2005 and 2017, the increase in suicide rates among veterans not using VHA 
services was more than twice that of veterans who used VHA services (31.9 percent and 
13.7 percent increase, respectively). 45 As the country's leading veteran health institution, 
the VHA is uniquely positioned to establish self-harm intervention programs, promote 
secure firearm storage, intervene when a veteran is in crisis, and evaluate the best 
programs for saving veterans' lives. The dynamics affecting veteran suicide are complex, 
but for the more than 9 million veterans who use the agency's services each year, the 
VHA could play a meaningful role in preventing suicide. 46 
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CONCLUSION: BETTER SUPPORTING THOSE WHO SERVE 

The US Government Accountability Office found that, in 2018, of the $6.2 million that the 
VA set aside for suicide prevention media outreach, only $57,000—less than 1 percent— 
was actually spent. An average of 4,200 veterans die by firearm suicide every year— 
about 11 deaths a day. To truly honor those who serve, we must fully support the 
strategies and additional research necessary to prevent veteran firearm suicide. 
Veterans deserve the best resources our country can offer. The recommendations 
outlined above are just the start of a larger dialogue on effective strategies to give back 
to those who serve. 


If you are a veteran in crisis—or you're 
concerned about one—free, confidential 
support is available 24/7. Call the Veterans 
Crisis Line at 1-800-273-8255 and press 
1, send a text message to 838255, or 
chat online. For support for the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, call 1-800-799-4889. 
veteranscrisisline.net 


If you or someone you know is in crisis, 
please call the National Suicide Prevention 
Lifeline at 1-800-273-TALK (8255), or text 
HOME to 741741 to reach the Crisis Text 
Line for free from anywhere in the US. 
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